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U Y\7’ HAT was the greatest line 
VV y° u ever played with?” 

Gordie Howe didn’t hesitate. A 
smile explored the corners of his 
lips and pleasant recollections ca¬ 
ressed his mind as he replied: “Oh, 
the one with Sid Abel and Ted 
Lindsay.” 

“And what was the best line you 
ever played against?” 

This time the big, powerful, high 
scoring right winger with the De¬ 
troit Red Wings was stumped. He 
mused. He pondered. And, finally 
with a quizzical air, he spoke. 
“Well, there was Boston’s Kraut 
Line and Montreal’s Punch Line. 
Both possessed all the qualities 
that make a great line. I wouldn’t 
like to pick one over the other.” 

“And what about current lines?” 

“I guess I’d have to take Cana- 
diens’ line of Maurice Richard, 
Dickie Moore and Henri Richard,” 
said Howe. “When the Rocket is 
playing that’s the best line in the 
league.” 

Qualified Observer 

That, in essence, was a conversa¬ 


tion with Gordie Howe. Although 
not yet 30 years old, he is a 12- 
year-man in the National Hockey 
League and as such is well qual¬ 
ified to speak. Only two players 
outrank him in long service — the 
Rocket and Lindsay. 

The substance of Howe’s re¬ 
marks requires elaboration. What 
made the Production Line so 
good? Being a man of modest mien, 
Howe minimized his own part, 
lauded Lindsay’s power and drive 
and praised particularly Sid Abel’s 
work at centre. 

“A good line must have a centre 
who can pass well to both sides,” 
said Howe, “and Abel could do 
just that. Defenders had to be alert 
because they never knew, with 
Abel carrying the puck, where the 
shot would come from. Some cen¬ 
tres have trouble with a backhand 
pass. They are inclined to be in¬ 
accurate with it and so they pass 
more frequently to their forehand 
wing. Defensemen become aware 
of this and are better prepared to 
cope with the manoeuvre.” 

Abel had no such weakness. He 


plotted the tactics of the line and 
co-ordinated the plays. He cooled 
off Lindsay when the latter threat¬ 
ened to explode and he fired Howe 
when Gordie showed signs of re¬ 
laxing. 

“That line fitted together like 
three coats of paint,” said Tommy 
Ivan, coach at Detroit before he 
became general manager of the 
Chicago Black Hawks. 

Co-ordination Paid off 

“They were all good puck car¬ 
riers and hard, fast skaters. Ex¬ 
cellent shots, too. But ft was co¬ 
ordination, the way they blended 
their thoughts and moulded their 
play that made them a great line.” 

Frank Selke, general manager 
of the Canadiens, agrees with Ivan 
on what constitutes a great line. 
“If three players can think alike, 
they have a chance of becoming 
outstanding,” Selke said once. 
“There must be instinctive think¬ 
ing among the players on any great 


"Punch Line" ace Elmer Lach 





TOE BLAKE 


line. They must know what the 
other fellow is going to do before 
he does it himself.” 

The Punch Line of Maurice Ri¬ 
chard, Elmer Lach and Toe Blake 
blended perfectly. Every one was 
at one time or another voted the 
most valuable player in the league 
and in 1945 the three were selected 
to the all-star team after placing 
one-two-three in the scoring race. 

As a unit they scored 220 points, 
105 goals and 115 assists, in 50 
games in the 1944-45 season. That 
record wasn’t surpassed until 1956- 
57 when, in a 70-game season, 
Howe and Lindsay and Norm Ull- 
man picked up 226 points. 

“I didn’t play against the Punch 
Line until the season of 1946-47,” 
recalled Howe. “That was my first 
year in the league. Lach got hurt 
that year and played only half the 
season but he came back strong in 
1947-48 to win the scoring cham¬ 
pionship. 

Rates "Punchers" Tops 

“Although I was still a junior 
when the Punch Line was having 
its best season in 1944-45, it was 
still so strong when I came into 
the N.H.L. with Detroit that I must 
rate it along with the Kraut Line 
as one of the best I ever played 
against.” 

In Howe’s first season with the 
Red Wings, Boston’s Kraut Line 
had big Milt Schmidt at centre 
with Bobby Bauer and Porky Du- 
mart on the wings. That year 
Schmidt made the first all-star 
team and his mates were selected 
to the second squad. 

The line had been functioning 
for seven years when Howe got his 
first chance to play against it and 
he was just in time. Bauer retired 
in 1947. Yet, four years later, still 
playing with Dumart and with 
Bill Ezinicki on the other wing, 
Schmidt won the Hart Trophy and 
was the unanimous choice of sports 
writers and broadcasters for cen¬ 
tre on the all-star team. 

Gordie Howe has a good deal of 
respect for Montreal’s line of the 
Richard brothers and Dickie 
Moore. 

“Here you have speed, hustle, 
brains and ability,” he said. “All 
the attributes that make a fine line. 
The Rocket is just as great a scor¬ 
ing threat as he ever was. Henri 


is a fine playmaker. He knows 
when to bore in and when to pass. 
Moore gets the important goals. He 
scored more winners last season 


than anyone else on the team.” 

Versatile Player 

Moore is a versatile player, 
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"ROCKET" RICHARD 


equally at home in any forward 
line position. When the Rocket 
suffered a severe tendon injury 
that would keep him out of action 


for two months, Dickie moved to 
the right side of the line and Coach 
Toe Blake filled the gap at left. 
Detroit’s Red Kelly is another 


adaptable player. Last season he 
was an all-star defenseman. This 
season he is playing left wing on 
Howe’s line with Norm Ullman at 
centre. 

“Kelly is a great asset any¬ 
where,” said Howe. “He can do so 
many things and do them right. 
Perhaps if he had played left wing 
all his life, he’d have been an all- 
star in that position.” 

Howe regrets that he had no 
opportunity to see some of the 
great lines of the past — but a 
hockey player with a limited span 
of activity can perform in only one 
era. Thirty years ago the best at¬ 
tack in hockey was being fashion¬ 
ed by the New York Rangers’ 
Cook-Boucher-Cook line. 

Bill Cook, a raw-boned, durable 
wheat farmer from Saskatchewan, 
was a right winger to compare 
with Richard and Howe himself. 
He led the league in scoring with 
33 goals in 44 games back in 1926- 
27, before Howe was born. Bun 
Cook, on the portside, never 
commanded his brother’s scoring 
power but he had an enormous 
capacity for work and he fitted in 
well with Frank Boucher at center. 

"Kid-Line" Was Great 

Toronto fans accord high honors 
to the Kid Line of Joe Primeau, 
Charlie Conacher and Busher 
Jackson but all these players had 
departed before Howe first ap¬ 
peared in a Detroit uniform. 

One of the toughest right wing¬ 
ers of all-time was Conacher. In 
1929 he came down with a blood- 
poisoned hand after his glove had 
been punctured by a skate and 
later that season he underwent an 
operation for the removal of a 
kidney. Doctors told him an injury 
to his other kidney might mean 
flowers he couldn’t smell, but 
Charlie kept on playing. 

When the Montreal Maroons 
were in the league, they had the 
memorable Three-S line with Nel¬ 
son Stewart at centre. He scored 
324 goals in his career, a mark first 
surpassed by the Rocket and since 
then by Howe and Lindsay. The 
turbulent, nimble Hooley Smith 
patrolled right wing when he 
wasn’t in the penalty box and 
speedy Babe Seibert, with a boom¬ 
ing shot that could crack the back- 
boards, was at left. 
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Next Month 
In 

Hockey Blueline 

• Many reasons have been 
advanced for the success 
achieved by the New York 
Rangers this season . . . some 
experts give full credit to 
Phil Watson for the magnifi¬ 
cent way he has handled his 
men . . . while others insist 
that the play of goalie Marcel 
Paille is the 
reason . . . 
h oweve r, 
much as we 
admire the 
work of 
these two 
men, we 
don’t think 
that the 
Rangers 
would be 
anywhere near their present 
position without right winger 
Andy Bathgate . . . Andy is 
the take charge guy of the 
club ... he is the top scorer 
. . . and he always comes up 
with the ‘big play’ when it’s 
most needed ... at the end of 
last season, Bathgate was the 
Rangers’ most valuable 
player . . . this season, he has 
taken over where he left off, 
by being the dominant figure 
in the Broadway Blueshirts 
attack . . . when Andy suffer¬ 
ed an injury earlier this sea¬ 
son which forced him to miss 
eight games, the team imme¬ 
diately went into a tailspin 
after being in first place for a 
short while ... as soon as 
Andy returned to the lineup 
the club picked up and went 
on a winning streak . . . Next 
Month in Hockey Blueline, 
you will read all about this 
sensational winger in the 
feature story of the Month ... 
You will also enjoy the beau¬ 
tiful color oil painting on the 
cover of the March issue of 
Hockey Blueline ... so don’t 
be disappointed reserve your 
copy of the March issue of 
Hockey Blueline at your fa¬ 
vorite newsstand now! 




TED KENNEDY 


If you want an idea of how fast 
time flies, consider this: even the 
Chicago line of Max and Doug 
Bentley and Bill Mosienko was at 
its peak before Howe joined the 
Red Wings. The season of 1946-47, 
Howe’s first with the Wings, was 
Max Bentley’s last with the Black 
Hawks. In 1947-48 Max was traded 
to the Toronto Maple Leafs. 

Centre Important 

Howe places a great deal of em¬ 
phasis on the importance of a cen¬ 
tre. That view, perhaps, was well 
illustrated in one of the top To¬ 
ronto lines of what might be call¬ 
ed the Howe era in hockey — the 
line which had Ted Kennedy oper¬ 
ating between Sid Smith and Tod 
Sloan. 

In 1950-51 this line scored 79 
goals with Kennedy setting an all- 
time record for a Toronto player 
with 43 assists. Part of the line’s 
value to the Leafs lay in its de¬ 
fensive strength. Kennedy, in par¬ 
ticular, did more work around his 
own end of the rink than any other 
forward in the league. While that 
Toronto line was scoring its 79 
goals, the lines that opposed it got 
only 19. 

“Those figures don’t surprise 
me,” said Howe. “It was always 
hard to score when that Kennedy 
line was operating against us.” 

The Detroit winger picked the 
Production Line with Abel and 
Lindsay as the best combination 
he ever played with. There are 


many hockey observers who would 
go further and select that line as 
one of the most formidable of all 
time. 

It would be outstanding in any 
era because it had the magic qual¬ 
ities, the split-second timing and 
the co-ordination that make a unit 
of tremendous power. 
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GENUINE 
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combines the right lightness 
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Don McKenney 



Boston's Don McKenney autographs stick. 


I N sports they talk about “colorful” players, and 
it’s an undeniable fact that certain athletes have a 
magnetism for an audience. You just can’t help 
noticing them, no matter what they’re doing. The 
late Babe Ruth was such a person. So is Ted 
Williams of the Boston Red Sox and Maurice 
“Rocket” Richard of Montreal Canadiens. 

The Richard-vs-Gordie Howe arguments con¬ 
tinue, but even the most vociferous Howe support¬ 
ers will admit grudgingly that Howe never will 
have the impact on the fans that Richard has. 
Richard is dynamic, spectacular. The Rocket has a 
flair which captures the fancy of fans. Howe is a 
phlegmatic type, looking very nonchalant and me¬ 
chanical as he goes about his business. Both are 
highly effective, but, let’s face it, Richard has a 
bigger impact on the spectators. 

Unsung Fellow 

This long-winded prelude brings us to the 
subject of this tome — Donald Hamilton McKenney, 
23-year-old center of the Boston Bruins. McKenney, 
like Howe, lacks that audience magnetism of a 
Richard or a Williams. McKenney is an excellent 
skater, a keen stick-handler and play-maker and 
can do just about anything demanded of a forward 
in the National Hockey League. He is an effective 
penalty-killer, a solid scorer and a better-than- 
average point man on power plays. Still McKenney, 


Boston’s 

‘Quiet’ 

Producer 

By B. Leo Monahan 

because he’s not colorful and dynamic, never will 
win the plaudits and praise he really deserves. 

McKenney — don’t get us wrong now —is not 
just a mechanical man, going through the routine 
motions. He’s anything but. He led the Bruins in 
scoring last season with 60 points and finished 
seventh in league scoring to become the first Bruin 
in several years finishing among the N. H. L.’s 
Top Ten. 

Did he win All-Star honors? He did not. Was 
he a strong candidate in the Lady Byng balloting? 
He was not, although he was a prime candidate 
with only 31 minutes in penalties. McKenney wasn’t 
even lauded by Boston fans and sports writers who 
locally voted for a Dufresne Trophy winner (Out¬ 
standing in home games) and a Gallery God Award 
(Most Popular). Why? Possibly because his myriad 
of talents are more of less taken for granted. 

Held in High Esteem 

Coach Milt Schmidt, however, holds McKenney 
in the highest of esteem. He likes everything about 
him, but when skating is discussed, Schmidt really 
lights up when he talks about the six-foot, 175- 
pound forward. 

“From a standing start, I’ll take him over just 
about anybody in the league,” said Schmidt. “He’s 
uncanny the way he can generate speed. He takes 
about two strides and he’s flying. 

“One thing I never have to worry about in train¬ 
ing camp is McKenney’s skating. Some of the other 
fellows need plenty of work before they are skating 
well. Not McKenney. He’s skating just as fast and 
just as well the first day of practice as he was at 
the height of the previous season,” Schmidt added. 

McKenney is the fusilage for wings Leo LaBine 
and Real Chevrefils. Like Schmidt, they have the 
utmost respect for his ability. 

“He can put you in there,” says LaBine. “I only 
wish I could connect on half the good chances he 
gives me in a season. I’d have a million goals.” 

Chevrefils potted 31 goals last season. Only four 
N. H. L. players had more. A third, possibly more, 
of Chevy’s tallies were tip-ins of passes McKenney 
spoon-fed him in front of the net. That’s one of the 







line’s most effective plays, Chevrefils breaking like 
mad for the net and McKenney, timing him just so, 
catching him right in stride. 

“We’ve got that play down pretty well,” Chevre¬ 
fils grinned. “It’s hard to miss the way “Slip” sets 
you up.” 

Doesn't Say Much 

McKenney, a quiet, soft-spoken individual, 
doesn’t have much to say in the Boston dressing 
room. It’s a hard thing anyway with non-stop con¬ 
versationalists like LaBine, Chevrefils and Jerry 
Toppazzini around. On road trips Don generally has 
a book or magazine while LaBine, Chevy, Topper, 
Flem Mackell and Vic Stasiuk are whooping about 
a “control” in a constant Heart’s game which starts 
in the Fall during the exhibition tour and ends after 
the Stanley Cup playoffs. 

Bill Cowley, former slick Bruins’ center who 
authored more hit plays than Rodgers & Hammer- 
stein, operates a hotel and pub in Smiths Falls, Ont., 
McKenney’s home town. McKenney, working off¬ 
season in his family’s dairy business, dropped a 
couple of cases of milk daily at Cowley’s place. The 
milk obviously was for the hotel patrons; the boys 
in the gargle parlor prefering something a mite 
stronger. Although McKenney was around Cow¬ 
ley’s place all the time, they never met until Don 
came up with the Bruins, like Cowley, a center. 

An old-time card-playing friend of Harold 
Cotton’s, led to McKenney’s discovery by the 
Boston scout. 

“Had a call one day from a friend I used to play 
euchre with,” Cotton disclosed. “He told me Bob 
Davidson of the Leafs was coming to Smiths Falls 
to look at a kid named McKenney. I figured if 
Davidson was interested, I’d better move fast so he 
had McKenney’s name placed on a Boston protected 
list when Don still was in his early teens. 

McKenney followed the usual pattern up to the 
Boston varsity: junior hockey at Barrie, Ont., a 
season with Hershey in the A.H.L. and then up with 
the B’s where he scored 22 goals in his freshman 
season. 

Tutored by Emms 

Don was well tutored at Barrie under Hap 
Emms. He is one of the many professionals who 
picked up the rudiments with the junior Flyers in 
the O.H.A. Others include LaBine, Chevrefils, Top¬ 
pazzini, Doug Mohns of the B’s and Jim Morrison 
of Toronto. Emms is regarded as one of the top 
teachers in the game. 

There seems to be a curious affinity among 
LaBine, Chevrefils and McKenney. They are far 
more effective as a unit than they are apart. Take 
any one of them from each other and all suffer. This 
was evident when Chevrefils was traded to Detroit 
in the Terry Sawchuk deal. 

After a great, 22-goal freshman season, much 
was expected of McKenney. After 42 games, how¬ 
ever, he had scored only four goals. Then, in late 
January, Chevrefils was re-acquired from the Red 
Wings and the line was reunited. McKenney bagged 
six goals in the last 28 games and both LaBine and 
Chevrefils watched their goal production soar. 


Effective Group 

Last season the line scored 70 goals and has been 
very effective thus far this year. One noticeable 
change has been that McKenney’s goal production 
is on the upswing. In the first 22 games, Don had 
11 goals, one every other game. 

One night he beat New York late in the game 
with a low back-hander which eluded goalie Marcel 
Paille for the game’s only tally. This prompted 
Ranger Captain Red Sullivan to discuss McKenney: 

“He’s really got that backhander down. I cringe 
every time I see him using it,” said Sullivan. “He’s 
got that spot in the corner down pat and it’s a hard 
save for the goalie because the shot’s almost always 
low.” 

Teammate Larry Regan thinks McKenney’s get- 
tough policy is paying off for him this season. 

“Slip never goes looking for trouble, but he’s 
playing a lot rougher this season, especially around 
the net, and I think it has made an improvement 
in his game,” said Regan. 

Regan is quite an adept play-maker himself, and 
he has the highest regard for McKenney’s ability 
in this regard. 

“Beautiful plays, he makes beautiful plays. He’s 
quite a hockey player,” enthused Regan. 

Good Checker 

One phase of McKenney’s game which goes 
comparatively unnoticed, even by those who see 
him often, is his back-checking. Because of his 
tremendous speed, he’s very adept at catching an 
opponent and riding him from a play. Many’s the 
time he bailed out a teammate on defense who was 
confronted with a two-man breakaway and watched 
McKenney come roaring in from almost nowhere to 
pick up one of the rival players. 

General Manager Lynn Patrick remembers 
McKenney as a 14-year-old with Barrie. He had 
him tabbed even then. 

“I had my picture taken with him once in 
Barrie,” said Patrick, who dug through his desk 
and produced a newspaper clipping. “He was a 
good-looking prospect as a kid. In fact Don and 
Doug Mohns were the standouts on that Barrie 
club. They both made it.” 

Durable Fellow 

In four N.H.L. seasons McKenney, not the most 
robust-looking player on the team by any stretch of 
the imagination, has shown an amazing record for 
durability. He missed but one game his freshman 
season, five the next and just one last year. His 
exceptional skating ability is one of the reasons Slip 
has avoided crippling injuries. He does so fast he’s 
hard to nail and the nickname “Slip” is a result of 
his slippery maneuvering when somebody is trying 
to reef him. With only the slightest movements, it 
seems, he can dodge and elude an onrushing 
opponent. 

McKenney also seems to have a facility for 
dodging and eluding the limelight. This probably is 
the first magazine piece written on him. Far less 
accomplished players have received more publicity. 
Why? That intangible, elusive, hard-to-describe 
factor called “color.” 
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Talbot is on the spot for some goal-mouth action in game with Rangers. 


Jean-Guy Talbot 

Habs’ New Stone Wall 

»» Dick Bacon 


I N sizing up his club before the 
season started, Toe Blake al¬ 
lowed that his Stanley Cup cham¬ 
pions should win the National 
Hockey League title they missed 
last year and also repeat as Cup 
champs for the third straight year. 
But he made certain reservations. 

“For one thing,” he said, “those 
four fellas who had such good 
rookie years and then fell down 
last year, will have to all play 
better.” 

He was referring to Henri 
(Pocket Rocket) Richard, Claude 
Provost, and defensemen Bob 
Turner and Jean Guy Talbot. 


Through the first half of the 
season, the Little Rocket has been 
the outstanding player in the 
league. Turner has developed into 
a fine penalty killer, a move 
necessitated by Floyd Curry’s pre¬ 
season foot injury. Provost has 
held his own while Talbot has been 
“a very pleasant surprise,” as 
Blake said, trying not to go over¬ 
board on the young rearguard. 

Big Surprise 

, So far, Talbot, a 25-year-old 
native of Cap de la Madeleine, 
Que., has been one of the big sur¬ 
prises, not only on the Canadiens 


but in the entire league. Right 
from the start he’s been such a 
polished performer that many are 
talking of him in terms of a second 
All-Star. 

“He’s a second All-Star right 
now,” said Kenny Reardon, him¬ 
self a former All-Star defenseman 
and now vice-president of the Ca¬ 
nadiens. “I would say the big dif¬ 
ference in Jean-Guy is experience. 
You don’t learn everything all in 
one year, especially if you’re a 
defenseman.” 

Blake agrees with Reardon, add¬ 
ing the word “confidence” to what 
Reardon had to say. 

“I think confidence is the big 
reason he’s looked so improved this 
year and that only comes with ex¬ 
perience,” Blake said. 

“He’s carrying the puck better 
. . . moving it out of his own end 
with more confidence and not 
losing it as often. He’s not making 
as many bad passes in our end . . . 
and of course he’s a very good 
skater. We knew he had a lot of 
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potential when we brought him up 
three years ago. He showed a lot 
of promise his first year but then 
fell off last year. But this season 
he has really looked good. He’s 
been a very pleasant surprise to 
say the least.” 

Earlier this year Blake went 
even farther in praising the per¬ 
sonable Talbot. 

“In all truth, I believe that 
Talbot is actually our best defense- 
man after Doug Harvey. I will 
even go as far as to say that in 
many games Jean-Guy has proved 
beyond doubt that he is the best 
defenseman in the league. He is 
certainly the most improved play¬ 


er on our club this year. I only 
hope these words of praise will not 
bring him bad luck,” said Blake. 

Not Overly Optimistic 

Talbot, although always a 
Canadiens fan — (“Butch Bou¬ 
chard and Rocket Richard were 
my two idols; Butch because he 
was a defenseman and the Rocket 
because, well because he was the 
Rocket, I guess”) — wasn’t overly 
optimistic about his chances of 
making the “big team” back in the 
fall of 1955 when the Canadiens 
went to training camp in Verdun. 
It was his third tryout with the 
Habitants. 


“There were a lot of defensemen 
around that year,” he said, “fellas 
like Harvey, Johnson, Butch, St. 
Laurent, MacPherson who were 
already on the team. Then there 
were some other rookies like my¬ 
self, Bob Turner, and a few 
others.” 

Talbot had played the previous 
season with the Shawinigan Falls 
Cataracts of the Quebec Hockey 
League and he fully expected to 
be back again in 1955-56. 

“Kenny Reardon called me over 
one day during training camp and 
told me to report to Mr. Selke at 
the Forum. Before I went I called 
my wife and told her to pack up 
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Jack Toupin was one of Talbot's early coaches. 
He piloted the junior Three Rivers team. 
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our things and move back home to 
Cap de la Madeleine . . . that I’d be 
playing for Shawinigan again.” 

When he got to the Forum and 
Selke’s office, the boss handed him 
a contract and asked him if he 
would sign to play with the Ca- 
nadiens. 

“ ‘Play where?’ ” I asked him. 
“He told me again he meant the 
Canadiens and that he wasn’t kid¬ 
ding.” 

Jean-Guy didn’t sign his con¬ 
tract right then. In fact, he refused 
to sign. 

Insisted on Bonus 

“When I signed my ‘B’ form with 
the Canadiens they promised me 
a bonus if and when I ever signed 
with the Canadiens. The bonus 
wasn’t in the contract and I re¬ 
minded Mr. Selke about. He said 
he didn’t remember it but would 
look into it and if it was right he 
would fix it up. A couple of days 
later he called me back and I sign¬ 
ed .. . with the bonus,” he recalled. 

That was the beginning of what 
has turned out to be a very prom¬ 
ising career in the NHL for this 
rugged youngster. 

Talbot was a real surprise in his 
rookie year. Talbot and the three 
other rookies who made the Ca¬ 
nadiens that year, gave the Habs 
the bounce and enthusiasm of 
talented youth. He got his chance 
to break into the lineup when 
Capt. Butch Bouchard injured his 
ribs early in the season. Used 
sparingly up to that point, Jean- 
Guy took over for Butch and pair¬ 
ed with Tom Johnson the rest of 
the year. The twosome made a 
strong mobile team. 

Actually Talbot had gotten his 
first taste of the NHL the year be¬ 
fore when he was called up for 
three games. 

“One of the Canadiens defense- 
man was injured and they called 
me in Shawinigan Falls to tell me 
to report to Montreal. I remember 
it pretty well. We had just played 
the Royals in Shawinigan and I 
rode back to Montreal with them 
on the bus. I stayed overnight in 
Montreal and they gave me a ticket 
to fly to Detroit where I was sup¬ 
posed to meet the team. 


Excited over Chance 

“Sure I was excited. It was the 
first time I’d ever travelled like 
that and kept thinking about play¬ 
ing with the Canadiens. I got to 
Detroit before the Canadiens ar¬ 
rived and I had to sit around the 
hotel for a few hours to wait for 
them. I didn’t even have a room 
yet. 

“I don’t remember much about 
the game, except I didn’t get in 
until late in the game and we were 
losing, 6-1 or something like that. 
I do remember, though, that I al¬ 
most scored. I had a good chance 
but I hit the post. But I didn’t let 
in any goals either.” 



In his second season with the 
Canadiens Talbot and his three 
other rookie mates of the previous 
year all suffered from the so-called 
sophomore jinx to some degree. 

“I really don’t know why I didn’t 
play as good,” he said. “I know I 
wasn’t doing as good but I really 
don’t know why. I know some 
people say that a lot of second year 
players have a tough time because 
they think they have it made and 
think they don’t have to try as 
hard as they did when they first 
broke in. But that wasn’t it with 
me at all. I think I tried just as 


hard in my second year . . . maybe 
harder because I knew I wasn’t 
doing as good, but I just couldn’t 
seem to do anything about it.” 

Not High Scorer 

Defensemen aren’t noted for 
their scoring talents, at least not 
the majority of them, and Talbot 
is a distinguished member of the 
majority. He scored one goal in 
his rookie season, none last year 
and had scored once in Montreal’s 
first 32 games this season. 

When he scored this year he ask¬ 
ed the referee for the puck. 

“What do you want it for?” he 
asked Talbot, “I thought you 
scored once last year?” 

“I did,” Talbot replied, “but this 
is the first one I’ve scored at the 
Forum.” 

While he’s no Red Kelly, Bill 
Gadsby or Doug Harvey as a 
shooter, Talbot’s other qualifica¬ 
tions have undoubtedly improved 
this season. He modestly admits 
that he’s aware of his better per¬ 
formance but has difficulty in ex¬ 
plaining it. 

“Maybe Harvey had a lot to do 
with it,” he said. “I’ve always 
watched him while I’m on the 
bench and I’ve gotten a lot of help 
from him. Anytime I ever asked 
him anything he’s always tried to 
help me and I guess he has.” 

One thing Talbot seems to have 
picked up from Harvey is a talent 
for poking the puck away from an 
opposing winger bearing down in 
Montreal ice. Previously Talbot 
had a habit of rushing his man and 
trying to pin him against the 
boards with a solid check. Some of 
the more experienced forwards 
often left Talbot embarrassingly 
alone at the boards and continued 
deeper in the Canadiens end with 
the puck. But this year Jean-Guy 
has concentrated more on the puck 
and frequently shown surprising 
finesse with a deft poke check or a 
pretty steal. 

This rising defense star was not 
always a rear guard. 

“I started out as a goalie,” he re¬ 
called. “That was when I was play¬ 
ing midget hockey for Dollard 
School in Cap de la Madeleine. But 
one day they scored 22 goals on 
me. Yeah, we lost, 22-1, or some¬ 
thing like that. My feelings were 
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hurt more than anything else and 
I told the coach that was the end 
of my career as a goalie.” 

“I don’t remember just what he 
said to me but he didn’t try to talk 
me out of it,” Jean-Guy added. 

Talbot went as far as the 10th 
grade in public school in neighbor¬ 
ing Three Rivers and then switch¬ 
ed to technical school for his final 
two years. Like many other young¬ 
sters, he played school hockey and 
was also playing for a Juvenile 
team in Cap de la Madeleine under 
coach Paul Emile Lalemande. Still 
later Jack Toupin signed him to a 
C form with the Three Rivers 
Reds. 

Gives Toupin Credit 

He credits Toupin with impart¬ 
ing the greatest amount of funda¬ 
mentals to him in his minor league 
career. But he was also something 
of a problem to Toupin. In the fall 
of 1951 Toupin had counted on 
Talbot to be the key man in his 
defense corps. Although under 
contract to Three Rivers, Talbot 
had ideas of making the Reds pay 
well for his services or threaten to 
break his contract. 

The story goes that Phil Watson, 
then coach of the Quebec Citadels, 
tried to lure the young defenseman 
away from Three Rivers to play 
for his Quebec team. When Talbot 
refused, Watson reportedly offer¬ 
ed to double any offer the Reds 
made. 

Talbot put Watson off with “I 
will think about it and let you 
know.” 

When Talbot reported to the 
Reds training camp at Grand’Mere 
he asked Toupin to match Wat¬ 
son’s offer. 

“It’s simply impossible,” Toupin 
is said to have replied. “Do you 
think we are playing in front of 
15,000 people like they do at the 
Coliseum in Quebec?” 

Neither would Toupin consider 
selling Talbot to the Citadels, a 
player he personally developed 
and had big plans for. 

“Byrne (Frank Byrne, president 
of the Quebec Citadels) was sad¬ 
ly mistaken if he thought that I 
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was going to let him have Talbot 
for peanuts,” Toupin said later. 

But Talbot threatened to either 
break his contract or go out on 
strike if the Reds didn’t meet his 
demands. 

“I want an adequate salary or 
let me go,” he was quoted as tell¬ 
ing Toupin. “If I don’t get one 
thing or the other I will not play,” 
and he left camp and returned to 
his home in Cap de la Madeleine. 

A week went by before Toupin 
made the first move and called 
Talbot. 

Lays it on the Line 

“Jean-Guy, I want to be frank 
with you,” he said. “If you do not 
want to play this year, that’s your 
business. That’s what will happen 
if you keep thinking this way be¬ 
cause I will not let you go until 
you have used up your junior eli¬ 
gibility (which was one more 
year). If you want to act like a 
fool and hang up your skates I will 


even send you a nail to hang them 
on.” 

After a few days of soul search¬ 
ing, the recalcitrant Talbot ended 
his holdout and reported to train¬ 
ing camp where he signed his 
contract. 

“I didn’t get all I wanted,” he 
said, “but we met half way. I had 
no intention of going to Quebec. 
I just wanted to get all I could, 
that’s all.” 

Today Talbot, less headstrong 
but still with a solid business head 
on his broad shoulders, recently 
moved inta a five-room duplex in 
the Rosemount section of Mont¬ 
real. He also recently joined team¬ 
mate Jean Beliveau as a goodwill 
ambassador for Molson Brewery, 
working out of Three Rivers when 
time will allow. 

Jean-Guy and his wife, the for¬ 
mer Pierrette Cormier of Cap de 
la Madeleine, have been married 
for five years. They have two chil¬ 
dren, Carol 4, and Danny 15 
months. 
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The Era of 

ft ran if/an 

By Jack Horrigan 

A NDY Branigan took his first 
stride toward breaking up a 
play in American League competi¬ 
tion on Oct. 30, 1940. 

He was a gangly, reddish-topped 
17-year-old almost as much in awe 
of his defensive partner in the 
Springfield lineup as he was of the 
debuting game itself. 

“The old master, Mr. Edward 
Shore, had me playing alongside 
him. I hadn’t even expected to 
make the team. You can imagine 
how I felt when I was told I was 
going to play — and with Shore. 

“Along with being on the 1946-47 
Hershey Calder Cup championship 
team, it still rates as my biggest 
thrill in hockey”. 

Branigan’s freshman year was 
the first the AHL was known by 
its present title. And the two have 
since separated only while Brani¬ 
gan played 21 games with the 
Brooklyn Americans and served in 
World War II. 

“I’ve been in this league so long 
it’s sometimes hard to remember 
when I wasn’t,” he grinned. 

“And, I might add,” he said, the 
grin fading, “I have no real com¬ 
plaints or regrets.” 

“I have a family, my own house, 
a car and a little money in the bank 
to show for my time as an Amer¬ 
ican Leaguer.” 

Long Record 

Since that initial game against 
Philadelphia 18 seasons ago, Brani¬ 
gan has barreled and bodychecked 
his way through more than 800 
regular season and 68 playoff bat¬ 
tles. 

“And on game night, I’m still the 
most nervous man in the arena,” 
Branigan offered. 

“I think it’s a good sign though. I 
think a player has to get himself 
keyed up if he’s to play his best.” 

Branigan’s explanation of his 
longevity can be summed up in a 
word — legs. 

“The player blessed with sturdy 
legs that will get him up and down 
the ice without too much effort has 
got 90 percent of the battle won,” 
he stated. 

A fluid skater with a long stride, 
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Jack Crawford left, seen signing his contract as coach of Providence Reds along 
with general manager Terry Reardon, is one of Branigan's biggest boosters. 
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Branigan, even now, shows no 
signs of nearing the day when puck 
carriers will find him easy prey 
to a quick turn of speed. 

“Of course, in my own case, I’ve 
been lucky to be able to escape 
serious injury for the most part,” 
he added. 

“The broken leg I suffered last 
year was the first time I ever had a 
bone fractured, except for a finger 
or toe.” 

Did the thought that it was the 
“end of the line” hit when the leg 
caved in? 

Didn't Know of Injury 

“To tell the truth, I didn’t know 
until the next day that I had a 
break. The break was clean and 
the bone remained right in place. 

“I tried to play too soon and set 
myself back a little but I never 
thought about anything but getting 
back in the lineup — and being in 
the lineup is all I concern myself 
with today. The future will take 
care of itself as far as how long I 
continue to play.” 

Father of a seven-year-old son 
— Andy, Junior — as well as an 
11-year-old daughter, Barbara, — 
the head of the Branigan house¬ 
hold has an open mind as to 
whether the family name is per¬ 
petuated in hockey. 

“Andy is a little young yet. He’s 
steady on skates. That’s about all 
that can be said right now. 

“But if he should someday want 
to be a hockey player, I’d still want 
him to get an education. 

“Then, if he wasn’t good enough 
for the National League, and still 
wanted to play, he’d have some¬ 
thing else to fall back on.” 

The wartime RCAF staff pilot 
has at least one fond recollection 
of his own brief stint in the NHL. 

His only goal came in a game in 
which he ended up being a goal- 
tender. 

“The Americans were in Detroit. 
I was feeling pretty good about 
getting the goal when our goalie 
Charley Rayner hurt his leg. 

“Art Chapman, the coach, put 
me in the nets because I had played 
goal in lacrosse. The Red Wings 
didn’t score in the period and a 
half I played — but our club sure 
had to work hard.” 

Branigan recalled how a sudden 
turn of fortune gave him another 
warm moment to contemplate. 


Traded to Buffalo 

“During the 1948-49 season I was 
traded to Buffalo by Hershey for 
Les Douglas and Art Lessard. I 
hated to leave Hershey. I had been 
with the club three years and I 
didn’t like the idea of moving in 
the middle of the season. 

“But I knew that those things 
happen in hockey and so I went 
to Pittsburgh to join the Bisons. 
Then, I got a call. Lessard had 
refused to report and the deal was 
off. “It was like a kid being given a 
toy he had taken away from him. 
I hurried back to Hershey and got 
there in time for a game against 
Washington. 

“The fans gave me a big hand 
when I skated on the ice and I 
scored a goal to make things even 
nicer.” 

Branigan’s stay in Hershey last¬ 
ed eight years, the last three of 
which he captained the Bears — 
the same role he has played in 
Providence the last three cam¬ 
paigns. 

He picks the 1946-47 Hershey 
sextet as “the best I’ve ever seen 
in the league.” 

“That club had real good bal¬ 
ance. It was strong offensively as 
well as back on defense and in goal. 

“We had fellows like Paul Ronty 
and Johnny Pierson just coming 
out of junior. Hymie Buller, Babe 
Pratt, Fernie Flamon, Herbie Cain, 
Norm McAtee, Frank Mario, Pete 
Babando and Harvey Bennett 
were among those on the team. 

“When Bennett got hurt, Gordie 


QUIZ ANSWERS 

(from page 4) 

1 — Elmer Lach. 

2 — Operates a beauty parlor. 

3 — Dickie Moore. 

4 — A minor penalty shall be imposed 

on a player to be named by the 
manager or coach of the offend¬ 
ing team. 

5 — Litzenberger's goal counts. Rule 

75 reads: "Play shall not be stop¬ 
ped if the puck touches an official 
anywhere on the rink, regardless 
of whether a team is short- 
handed or not." 

6 — A misconduct penalty is imposed 

on any player, except a goal¬ 
keeper, for using an over-sized 
stick. 

7 — Billy Reay. 

8 — Herb Gardner. 

9 — Milwaukee. 

10 — The Boston Bruins of 1929-30 hold 
the-record for fewest ties in a 
season. They were deadlocked 
only once in 44 games. 


Henry stepped in and scored five 
shutouts in 11 playoff games. 

Of himself, Branigan has little 
to say — “I love to play and do my 
best to do the job that the coach 
expects of me.” 

Veteran AHL observers, how¬ 
ever, view the 190-pound, 35-year- 
old defenseman as a man who had 
two careers. 

Earned Foolish Penalties 

“Andy was a hot-headed toughie 
who took more than his share of 
foolish penalties trying to run puck 
carriers, or anyone who got in his 
way, out of the rink,” a one-time 
teammate said recently. 

“That isn’t the Branigan of today 
though. Now he’s a steady, solid 
thinker who makes a minimum of 
mistakes.” 

Johnny Crawford, Providence’s 
affable bench boss, threw a large 
vocal bouquet in Branigan’s direc¬ 
tion when the Reds copped both 
the regular season and playoff 
crowns two years ago. 

“Andy has real leadership qual¬ 
ities — both in the dressing room 
and on the ice. He’s been through 
the mill and still his enthusiasm for 
the game is as strong as that of 
the rawest rookie. When the going 
was thoughest, he was my most 
dependable man on defense.” 

While no career that stretches 
over the years that Branigan’s has 
can be without disappointments, 
Andy finds it impossible to single 
out “even one day that I felt the 
roof had caved in on me.” 

“I suppose the hardest part is 
when you reach the playoffs and 
get eliminated,” he said. 

“All season you battle to make a 
playoff spot. It’s been a long haul. 
But you’ve made it. Then, you’re 
out. 

“There’s no next game. No 
chance to get even. There’s only 
the realization that the battle is 
over. The war is lost. 

“It takes me a while to get over 
that feeling. But it’s always a con¬ 
soling feeling to know that another 
season will be around in a few 
months.” 

And for Andrew John Branigan, 
the boy who became of age at the 
same time a league was christened, 
another season means perpetua¬ 
tion of a record that began with 
him appropriately lined up with 
Mr. Hockey himself at his side. 
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y | 1HE Canadiens and the New York Rangers were 
X skittering about the Forum ice, and the scream¬ 
ing thousands were building up to a frenzy. Cana¬ 
diens were trailing the Rangers 3-2 in the third 
period, apparently on the way to their fifth setback 
at the hands of the Rangers, and tempers were at 
breaking point. 

Earlier in the game, Lou Fontinato had flexed 
some of his ample muscles, and the mighty Cana¬ 
diens were hurting. It pained them to be trailing 
in this game before the home folks, and it pained 
them when most of their thrusts were either turned 
aside by the Rangers goalie or the Blues’ defence. 

Then the spirit and grit that have made this 
Canadiens club the most colorful in hockey, moved 
into motion. As if by lemming-like instinct, the 
players hurled shot after shot at the Rangers net, 
and at one point, all players on both clubs were 
sliding and clutching and pawing at the puck around 
the Rangers nets. Then Jean-Guy Talbot flicked at 
the puck and it teetered crazily around the red line. 
The goal judge flashed on the red light signifying 
the magic tieing goal, and the place was torn apart 
by the animal yowling of the screaming thousands. 

But to the right of the net, about 10 feet away, 
referee Frank Udvari waved frantically with his 
hands. It was no goal, he insisted, and this time, the 
Forum rafters rocked to the anguished yells of the 
fans. “Boom Boom” Geoffrion, who had spearheaded 
a series of assaults on the Rangers nets, flew at 
Udvari, bumped him solidly, and his inheritance was 
a 10-minute misconduct penalty. 

Udvari was unmoved. He hardly glanced at the 
embarrassed goal judge, and the decision of course, 
remained at no goal. 

All of which is a long way of getting around to the 
object in point, which is: what is the use of appoint¬ 
ing goal judges when a referee can overrule with no 
course of appeal? 


Views differed greatly on whether that partic¬ 
ular goal had gone over the red line before being 
rescued by a Rangers player. If it had been allowed, 
Canadiens would have come out with at least a tie, 
and though the club can afford to lose a point or two, 
there will be occasions when a club battling for a 
playoff berth will be dealt with harshly in instances 
of this kind. It’s not a happy prospect. 

It’s not a happy prospect because it places the 
goal judge in a nebulous position. It was embarras¬ 
sing for the Montreal official, who had the best seat 
in the house to watch the progress of the puck. He 
was overruled, and there was nothing he could 
do about it, even though the decision was made by a 
man who stood 10 feet away — a very fine position 
to watch the puck, but still inferior a station to that 
occupied by the goal judge. 

Frankly, this ruling puts too much responsibility 
on the shoulders of the referee, though let it be 
mentioned at this point that Udvari displayed a 
great deal of courage to call it the way he did before 
a home-town crowd. Udvari and his fellows referees 
have enough to do watching for infractions. It’s 
inconceivable to believe that he can keep his eye on 
the puck in a goal-mouth scramble, and still watch 
for misdemeanors on the part of the players. 

There’s no reason why goal judges should not 
have absolute authority to call a goal. At least, they 
should be given the opportunity of handling the 
responsibility, and if it happens that too many flaws 
are detected, then there’s always time for a change. 

In other words, there’s the need for a vote 
of confidence for minor officials, as they’re called. 
They’re men of integrity, with a broad knowledge of 
the game. If they’re not competent enough to make 
important decisions in “tight” places, then they 
should be removed from office. 

If they are considered competent, then they 
should be permitted to go all the way. 
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